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half-holidays or similar occasions. " Nothing could have
been worse for the development of my mind," said
Darwin, "than Dr Butler's school [Shrewsbury], as it
was strictly classical, nothing else being taught, except a
little ancient geography and history. The school as a
means of education to me was simply a blank." Before
the Clarendon Commission Faraday was asked whether
he considered that scientific studies had been overlooked.
His reply was, " As far as regards education, almost
entirely." The general report of that commission said:
"Natural Science, with such slight exceptions as have
been noticed above, is practically excluded from the
education of the higher classes in England. This exclusion
is in our view a plain defect and a great practical eviL"
Dr Moberly, the headmaster of Winchester, in his evidence
said:
In my judgment you cannot bring French in as a
co-ordinate subject of instruction with the two chief sub-
jects of education, classics or divinity, or even with the third,
mathematics. We can neither find the time in the week nor
the teachers;
and again:
It is plainly out of the question that we should teach
chemistry.
Such evidence could be multiplied without limit. The
narrowness of the curriculum was modified by the per-
sonal influence of individuals. Arnold himself, for
example, was criticized for introducing some modern
history and languages, and Temple at Rugby did some-
thing to broaden the curriculum, not only by beginning a
little science-teaching, but by such experiments as teaching